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AN ARTISTIC HOME. 



^HOULD the lover of the 
beautiful be fortunate 
enough to possess a generous bank account the 
decoration of his home is a matter of easy accom- 
plishment. How rarely, however, do we find, even 
among those of unlimited means, a home where 
there is evidence of much real native genius or 
taste in the arrangement of household adornment. 

Too often these homes are furnished by the 
professional decorators from the shops, who may 
or may not be artistic. Now I do not mean to dis- 
parage the shopmen ; quite the contrary. The best 
of them — and none others are worth considering — 
understand their business thoroughly, are well in- 
formed on all new schemes of decoration and are 
capable of admirable work in their peculiar prov- 
ince. Left to themselves their knowledge, good 
taste and thorough training is generally productive 
of excellent results. But when their efforts are 
supplemented, aided and encouraged by the critical 
taste and the artistic sense of those for whom beau- 
tiful surroundings are being devised, then an ideal- 
ly perfect consummation may be safely predicted. 
On the contrary, when incompetent decorators are 
employed, or when the work of really accomplished 
hands is interfered with by those who are lacking 
in ordinary taste in things artistic, the outcome is 
depressing and deplorable. 

What makes home beautiful, aside from kind 
words, pleasant looks and the charm of children's 
voices is the little ideas that have been thought 
out and put into agreeable form in draperies, orna- 
ments and other decorative arrangements. All 
these things show the individuality of the occu- 



pants of the home, and introduce you to them with 
happy impressions from the outset. In such a 
home you go gaily into the social encounter, where, 
if it were otherwise, only embarrassment could 
follow. 

Commonwealth avenue, the Unter den Linden 
of Boston, glories in many handsome residences, 
beautiful in architecture without and charming in 
decoration within. Among these interiors there 
is none that evidences more clearly than that of 
Dr. R. C. Flower a love for the beautiful, as seen 
in the fine carvings, the general color effects, and 
the artistic elegance with which the occupants have 
surrounded themselves. 

After ascending the stoop of sandstone, — of 
which material the facade of the building is also 
constructed, — you enter the vestibule with its heavy 
oak doors and colored glass panel lights, and come 
at once in view of the grand hall. At first sight 
the eye is charmed with the solidity of the archi- 
tectural lines, which are softened, though not too 
much, by the draperies and by the threads of light 
seen through the parlors on the right, and the 
library in the mellow perspective. The main fea- 
ture of the hall is, of course, the stairway, which is 
constructed, as is also the panelled dado, of solid 
oak, simple and unaffected in its natural finish. 
The balustrade is of a geometrical design, also 
simple in treatment, and it has an air of lightness 
and finish without being too ornate. 

At the foot of the staircase, on the left, is an 
elaborate carved oak hat tree, in perfect keeping 
with two huge, carved oak chairs and other hall 
furniture. The main piece of furniture is sur- 



mounted by a fine bit of tool work, consisting of 
two rampant griffins, a shield and crown and flow- 
ing scroll forms. This design is often repeated in 
the household furniture, as will be seen in our illus- 
trations. Turkish carpets, of a quiet, grayish and 
brown tone, are laid in the hall and library, while 
the parlors repeat the same patterns with a strong 
tracery of blue to vary the effects and to harmonize 
with the mural washes and Italian Renaissance 
frescoes of the ceilings. The parlors are rich in 
blue, gray and red damask upholsteries and draper- 
ies, quaint and 
original chairs, 
whose seats and 
backs are of Go- 
belin tapestries, 
cabinets of ele- 
gantly-carved 
rosewood, with 
Oriental and an- 
tique vases and 
bric-a-brac. Two 
superb Italian pa- 
pier mache figure 
panels, in sub- 
clued colors, hang 
on the right and 
left of the en- 
trance to the mu- 
sic room, and as- 
sist the eye in 
passing from one 
tone of color to 
another. A grand 
square piano with 
a Bouve tapestry /r/M/f\ 
covering fills the 
right corner of 
the room, and its 
heavy lines break 
what would other- 
wise be monoto- 
nous angles. 

The library is 
the most attrac- 
tive room to the 
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_entleman visitor, or to 
possessing an artistic eye, it being receptive in 
character and cosy to a pleasant extreme, A 
panelled oak wainscotting reaches from the floor 
to within three feet of the cornice. The inter- 
val is a textured finish, Pompeian red in color, 
with interspersed lotos flowers and leaves just in- 
dicated in gold, on its" surface. The ceiling is 
divided into squares by oak beams, and the spaces 
are composed in bronze with lattice lines, vines and 
leaves. The borders or framings for these panels 



are in Italian Renaissance of brown and lavender 
scrolling. 

At the end of the ceiling, over the fireplace; 
are three carefully-painted southern gulls, life size. 
There is no stenciling on these ceilings, every par- 
ticle of the fresco being painted in destemper and 
oils by well-known artists. One can but admire the 
book cases, which are of heavy carved oak, and the 
pretty niches which are filled with rare examples of 
Venetian glass. Over the cabinet, on the right as 
one enters the library, is a Jewelled, colored glass 

window, that dif- 
fuses a rich glow 
of varied tints and 
ends a delightful 
quality of light. 
Conformity in fur- 
niture, woodwork 
and decorations 
are noticeable. A 
German Renais- 
sance table in the 
centre of the libra- 
ry, while it is very 
elaborate in carv- 
ing, seems quiet 
enough in this 
room, even with 
its usual load of 
medical and art 
books. Specially 
designed uphol- 
stered chairs fill 
\\y the room and sug- 
gest sweet repose 
- rather than ortho- 
doxy in composi- 
tion. 

The tiled fire- 
'[(({** place, with its pol- 
-ished andirons, 
guard, tongs,- po- 
ker and bellows, 
gleams with the 

Drawn by W. H. Garrett, bits of high lights, 

while the oak mantel above and around it forms 
a rich frame- work and a pretty setting and finish 
to the whole room. It stands as an autograph of 
the wood-work finish of the whole house. Pedi- 
ments of German carvings, and all different in 
design, are seen at every turn, and are studies by 
themselves. 

The expression naturally comes to one who visits 
this house that " its owner ought to be happy in 
such a home." How easy the answer to such a 
remark when you consider that it was a happy 
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AN ARTISTIC NOME. 



temperament which made the home. Had I space 
to expatiate on the many hand-wrought embroider- 
ies, the little bits which you do not see at first sight, 
but which come to your notice as the eyes get ac- 
quainted with the surroundings, I could give some 
wholesome suggestions to amateur decorators, if 
not to professionals. 

One of the unique facts concerning the beauty 
of this home is that there is an absence of the 
queer metal -craze stuffs, rare antiques and great 
French masters of painting. American art in pic- 
tures and like luxuries are quite good enough here, 
and plentiful, too. A sermon might be written 
from the text here furnished, on the possibilities of 
American art ; an old Oriental rug maker might 
come to these rooms for his color combinations ; 
there is enough real art and brilliancy in the cut- 
glass chandelier to eclipse the ecclesiastical can- 
delabrum of a Poland cathedral, and there is 
sentiment and poetry in all these American fur- 
nishings and decorations. 

As for the light and air which comes into the 
lower part of this residence, the visitor will dis- 
cover it to be plentiful and not too much obscured 
by heavy window drapings. There are no blem- 



ishes of serious wear on carpet, rug or upholstery 
that need to be covered or hidden from the search- 
ing light, and each dwelling-room is a fit place for 
either society talk or intimate conversation, or, in 
other words, there js a social receptive atmosphere 
pervading every room. Chilling conventionality, 
pinafore furniture coverings, and " instalment " 
jute upholstery, is nowhere evident in this interior ; 
all is wholesome, rich and unaffected. 

I have often visited the homes of the wealthy 
and enjoyed the many quaint curios, the originals 
and reproductions of antique armor, and all sorts of 
finely carved chests, highly decorated ceramics, old 
altar pieces, and innumerable ancestral remnants, 
but I have only retained in memory the feelings of 
oppression and clutter rather than an impression 
of refinement and native artistic beauty. The fact 
that one may inherit the collections of ancestors 
does not give the title to artistic "nobility ; a home 
that displays the natural talent of its inmates, in 
all its details of arrangement, gives evidence of 
well-balanced minds and the desire to create out of 
that which they possess the utmost of beauty both 
for their eyes and minds. 
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